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ROM THESE LEADERSHIP 


MUST COME 


A story told by Oliver Wendell Holmes makes the 
proper emphasis. 


‘‘How is it, I should like to ask,’’ said one of our 
number the other evening (at a faculty meeting), ‘‘that 
his faculty has gone on for eighty years, managing its 
pwn affairs and doing it well—for the medical school is 
he most flourishing department connected with the Col- 
ege—and now within three or four months it is proposed 
o change all our mode of carrying on the School. It 
eems very extraordinary, and I should like to know how 
it happens. ’’ 

*‘T can answer Dr. 
aid the bland, grave young man [Eliot]. ‘‘There is a 
ew President. ’’ 


*s question very easily,’’ 


By no means all college presidents have the strength 
bf purpose of Charles W. Eliot, but the opportunity 
or leadership is there. 

Much has been written about the “men who control 
bur universities.”! Little consideration has been given 
0 those who lead them in all their constituent aspects 

tudents, faculty, and trustees alike. The college 


1H, P. Beck. ‘‘Men Who Control Our Universities. ’’ 
Wew York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 


By 


JOHN A. PERKINS and 
MARGARET H. PERKINS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


presidents are constitutional executives. They operate 
in the necessarily republican domain of learning. The 
great presidents of the past have had ideas. These 
they have explained endlessly to the many deliberative 
bodies through which ‘decisions are reached by discus- 
sion and majority vote. Persuasion backed by wis- 
dom, character, and judgment has been their method. 
Flexner? has correctly pointed out that the organiza- 
tion for higher edutation in America has not of itself 
created the best features of the American university; 
it has not interposed, however, so many obstacles that 
forceful individuals have not been able to make them- 
selves felt. Men such as Francis Wayland, C. W. 
Eliot, Henry P. Tappan, James B. Angell, Andrew D. 
White, and Daniel Coit Gilman literally shaped the 
future of higher education for decades. 

Knowing the importance of the college president in 
the past, it is pertinent to inquire what kind of men 
are directing the institutions of higher learning at the 
present time. This study does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It has been limited in several ways: 

2A. Flexner. ‘‘ Universities American, English, Ger- 
man.’’ New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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First, the only presidents considered are from certain 


publicly supported institutions. They comprise a 
total of 84 state universities and land-grant univer- 
sities and colleges. These institutions, because of 
their size, maturity, aceeptance, and, above all, public 
support, may be looked to for educational leadership 
in the years of democratic emphasis that lie ahead. 
Second, the information upon which this study is 
based is limited to objeetive, factual data gathered 
from biographical accounts in ““Who’s Who,” “Leaders 
in Edueation,” and similar directories, and question- 
naires sent to individuals not listed in the directories. 
Third, only those individuals who were in office on 
March 1, 1948, have been included and no cognizance 
is taken of changes subsequent to that time. What is 
attempted is a presentation and analysis of the edu- 
cational background and the working experience of 
the men who now head this group of publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. 

First consideration is the edueational background 
of these 84 college presidents. The educational ex- 
perience of an individual has great influence upon his 
subsequent thinking and actions. His thought pat- 
terns, his method of attacking problems, perhaps his 
whole general outlook are conditioned by the sub- 
stantive field in which he studied. With these as- 
sumptions in mind, it is interesting to note the fields 
of specialization of the presidents considered. 

Edueation heads the list with 21 presidents having 
put major emphasis on it, about 25 per cent of the 
total group. The idea that men who have specialized 
in edueation are most appropriately trained to head 
educational institutions is only beginning to gain re- 
This would seem then to be a high percentage. 
more than one third of this 


spect. 
It is to be noted that 
group are in the 17 Negro colleges. 

Agriculture was the field of specialization of 10 
of the 84 presidents, and eight were trained in engi- 
neering. Six presidents majored in the humanities 
(all in a language), 11 in the physical and biological 
sciences, and 11 in the social sciences, with economies 
accounting for over half of this last group. Nine 
presidents had been trained in the professions, seven 
of these lawyers, with one representative each from 
architecture and medicine. The others were drawn 
from such diversified fields as finance and business 
administration, journalism, publishing, and athletics. 

Grouping these listings a little more broadly, we 
find 38 per cent of the total group in education and 
the social sciences. If the influence of their training 
ean be thought to be as great as we assume, this 
seems a salutary trend, since education must strive 
today as never before to bring the social sciences 
abreast of the natural sciences; to narrow the gap 
between our advanced knowledge of the scientific 
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world and our meager resources on human and group 
relations. The next largest group is the 21 per cent 
in agriculture and engineering, a natural development 
in that these two fields receive major emphasis jy 


land-grant colleges and universities. Following this 
in order are the 17 per cent in the humanities and 


professions, 15 per cent in the physical sciences, and 
nine per cent in the miscellaneous classification. 

The extent of the presidents’ preparation in their 
fields of specialization is indicated to some extent by 
their earned degrees. In these days when a Ph.D. 
degree is often a prerequisite for college teaching and 
for achieving higher academic rank, it is surprising 
to note that only half of the college presidents in- 
cluded in this study have a doctor’s degree. Twenty- 
four presidents completed their formal training with 
a master’s degree. Eleven had no more formal train- 
ing than is represented by an A.B. or B.S. degree, 
and six of these men have been appointed since 1940, 
Perhaps boards of regents and trustees have not be- 
come so degree-conscious that they fail to recognize 
the value of other qualifications in the college 
president. 

An examination of the geographic areas in which 
our present crop of college presidents was educated 
reveals some interesting facts. The predominance of 
the older institutions in the New England-Middle 
Atlantie and North Central regions as centers for the 
education of future presidents is very marked. The 
presidents trained in these regions number 65, or 77 
per cent. Seventy-five per cent of the total group 
took their graduate work in these same areas. Al- 
though this educational experience was _ scattered 
among colleges and universities not included in this 
study, it is significant that the two areas had such 
a preponderance of graduates among the presidents. 
It is notable that the South showed a definite prefer- 
ence for college presidents educated below the Mason- 
Dixon line and who had received their job training 
there, too. Perhaps the racial and cultural situation 
peculiar to the South makes this “seeking of its own” 
understandable. It might also be said, of course, that 
it perpetuates an existing situation rather than laying 
the groundwork for altering it by infusing new leader- 
ship. There is further indication that the Southern 
institutions eall upon their own sons to lead them. Of 
the 35 schools studied in the South Central and South 
Atlantic area, 32 of the presidents were born south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. Knowledge of mores gained 
from being reared in the environment would always 
be present in the head of the school. 

An investigation of the specific schools where the 
presidents received their degrees shows that 26 indi- 
viduals, 30 per cent of the total group, earned a de- 
gree from the colleges they now head. The state uni- 
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versities showed the greatest tendency to pick an 
alumnus, for 11 of the 19 institutions are headed by 
former students. 

While educational experience and specialization un- 
doubtedly have real effect upon the thinking of col- 
lege presidents, their working experience after com- 
pleting their formal education is no less important. 
Experience on a job may re-enforce the educational 
discipline if in a similar field, or may minimize it if 
the job experience is a radical departure from pre- 
vious training. In most eases it stretches over a con- 
siderably longer time than college instruction. The 
concept of the academician as a recluse in an ivory 
tower is not borne out by the facts. Presidents with 
working experience outside the field of education num- 
ber 35, or 41 per cent of the group under study. The 
number of years spent in these jobs outside education 
varies from two to the extreme case of 27. Three 
fourths of the job experience of the men studied was 
for periods ranging from two to eight years. 

The lawyers and the physician all practiced their 
professions before entering upon college administra- 
tion. The lone physician of the group had two years 
of practice, while the lawyers averaged nine years. 
The lawyer with the longest practice spent 16 years at 
the bar in Chicago, then went directly from his law 
partnership to the presidency of the State University 
of Iowa. 

Five presidents had experience in business. The 
president of the University of Kansas served as vice- 
president of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company for a 
period of four years. Those with engineering experi- 
ence varied from one with two years as research en- 
gineer to another with 25 years as an engineer in the 
Navy. This group of college presidents also included 
one dirt farmer, two journalists, and one economist. 

Service on various levels of government has broad- 
ened the background of 16 of these educational lead- 
ers. Six of the individuals included in this study held 
important posts in state departments of public in- 
struction before becoming college presidents. A num- 
ber of presidents acquired administrative experience 
in key positions in a variety of agencies of the Federal 
government—among them, the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, the U. S. Forest Service, the departments of 
State and of Agriculture, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the National Defense Research 
Committee. Active both nationally and on the state 
level was a lawyer who served four terms as a member 
of Congress and one as governor of his native state of 
Virginia before assuming the presidency of that state’s 
university. 

That 41 per cent of the presidents had job experi- 
ence outside the field of education would be considered 


by many an encouraging proportion. Certainly the 
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demands of present-day college administration require 
a broad knowledge that could well be enriched by ex- 
perience in the world of business or government. 

It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of the pres- 
idents had either teaching or administrative experi- 
ence, or both, in the secondary schools. Those who 
had this worth-while experience in secondary schools 
averaged three years’ teaching; the range was from 
two to seven years. This time spent teaching school 
might easily find a parallel in the backgrounds of pro- 
fessional groups other than college presidents. Many 
individuals have taught school awhile and then pro- 
ceeded on their job march. Teaching may in some 
cases have been an economic expedient for several 
years to lay by enough money to pursue further edu- 
cation. In many instances, however, the length of 
time spent at it can be construed as evidence of a 
deep-seated interest in the art of teaching others, 
whether youngsters or young adults. In view of the 
ever close relationship of secondary schools and 
higher education it is te be counted as particularly 
important experience. 

The incidence of those who had administrative posts 
on the seeondary level may be even more significant. 
Two individuals who spent two and four years teach- 
ing later were in supervisory posts for four and 16 
years, respectively. The experience of the other 11 
educators in public schools was confined to adminis- 
trative work and ranged from two years through the 
extreme case of 26 years. 

The number of years of teaching experience in 
higher education, quite apart from any administrative 
work, shows a wide range. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the presidents came up through the ranks, and to 
them might be attributed the same knowledge-from-ex- 
perience that industrialists often put such store by in 
the office-boy-to-president sagas. Certainly the ap- 
preciation by the college president of faculty prob- 
lems is enhanced by having once had faculty status 
himself. Although there were two men with 30 and 
36 years of experience in teaching on the college level, 
19 of the 84 presidents studied had done no previous 
college teaching at all. When it is also noted that 39 
per cent had served in the classroom no more than 
four years, it is apparent that long years of teaching 
are no great recommendation for a college presidency. 

What had these 19 individuals been doing who had 
never laid their watch out on a lectern preparatory to 
taking up the lesson? Four had had no job experi- 
ence in any phase of higher education. One came 
fresh from a law practice, one was a retired rear ad- 
miral, one a former governor, and one had been a sec- 
ondary-school man. The other 15 all came directly 
into college administration without benefit of a stop- 


over on the teaching level. 
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Most of the presidents (83 per cent) had had some 
previous administrative experience in higher educa- 
tion, though there were 14 men who had not had any 
such experience on the college level. The range in 
years spent in college administrative work was from 
zero to 29, with an average of eight years. 

Study of the jobs held by the presidents immedi- 
ately preceding their appointments shows that the 
office of dean was the most common route to a college 
presidency. Nineteen (26 per cent) of the presidents 
followed that road to their present office. The presi- 
dency of some other college was the springboard to 
the present presidential position in 12 cases. A large 
proportion of the presidents succeeded to their present 
positions from various college and university posts, 
such as research-project director, department chair- 
man, secretary, comptroller. 

Eighteen men succeeded to the presidency from 
posts outside the academic world. This accounts for 
21 per cent of the group under study. 

There is a range of 32 years in the age at which 
the individuals studied assumed the presidencies. A 
Negro land-grant institution appointed the youngest 
president at the age of 29, and a state university and 
a land-grant college went to the other extreme by ap- 
The median age at which the 
presidency was taken over was 45. The presidents 
of the Negro colleges reached their present jobs at the 
median age of 35, which is considerably younger than 
for the group as a whole. Perhaps there is a more 
limited group available for the presidency of Negro 
colleges and hence the appointments go to younger 
men in that group. The age at which men were 
chosen to head the state universities and land-grant 
institutions indicated that considerable experience in 
point of time served as a seasoning period before 
these individuals were put in their present posts of 
high responsibility. Doubtless the age level of the 
board members who choose college presidents may 
have contributed to this trend. 

From the group analyzed it is not possible to de- 
termine the average period of service in a college 
presidency. Most of the presidents, however, had 
been in office a relatively short time when this study 


pointing men of 61. 
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was made. Over half of them took office in the Worlg 
War II years and were relatively new to their duties 
during a period of rapid and revolutionary changes 
in faculty personnel and curricula occasioned by war 
programs, as well as changes in college population 
both in numbers and in composition. 

It is as impossible to find the average college presi- 
dent as it is to find the average man. But if we could 
find that mythical figure, the average president of a 
publicly supported college or university, we would find 
that he majored in education and earned his Ph.D, 
somewhere in the New England or Middle Atlantic 
states. His teaching experience on the college level 
extended over a period of eight years. His major 
job experience as well as his administrative experience 
was acquired in the North Central area where he was 
born. He had eight years’ experience in college ad- 
ministration and probably stepped from a deanship 
to the highest executive office in the university hier- 
archy. At the time he made the advance he was 45 
years old and has now served about six years. 

Making a sketch of this Mr. Average President 
should not distort the true picture. The lack of 
homogeneity in the group is surprising. The wide 
range of training, outside job experience, college 
teaching experience, and administrative experience re- 
vealed by the study indicates that the trustees often 
seek—and wisely so—‘‘the man” rather than someone 
who meets a preconceived yardstick. With the quali- 
ties that make for leadership as intangible and diffi- 
cult to measure as they are, this may be the only 
method. Nevertheless, we are tempted to hope that 
vision, imagination, resourcefulness, and tolerance are 
to be found in our present group of presidents and 
will be found in candidates chosen in the future. The 
job is undoubtedly one of the most difficult in our so- 
ciety. In any democratic institution leadership is of 
the essence of its accomplishment. The universities 
should be the best led of all agencies, for it has been 
correctly pointed out that the status and character of 
American universities are a fairer index of the pros- 
pects of our civilization than are population, battle- 
ships, skyserapers, aeroplanes, or the annual produe- 
tion of pig-iron. 





Shorter Papers. 


A NEEDED ATTRIBUTE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL 
W. A. Stumpr 


Duke University, Durham, N. Car. 


DIrrerENCEs in the quality of education to be ob- 
tained in the several schools of a city or county, or 


in schools with relatively similar community back- 
grounds, have always been of more or less interest 
to observers. In rural areas the contrasts are espe- 
cially marked, though from what I read occasionally 
in the press and in such down-to-earth literature as 
Billy Rose’s “Wine, Women, and Words,” one need 
go no further than New York City to see equally 
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pronounced differences. Doubtless the same can be 
d of any other large city. 
Of all the factors that make for a “good” school 


there is, in my estimation, one that will operate more 


surely than any other—effective leadership. And of 
all the attributes of effective leadership none seems 
more important than effective, or, if you will, creative 
imagination. 

Emphasis has commonly been placed on such ele- 
ments of leadership as the ability to get co-operation, 
flexibility and open-mindedness, technical proficiency 
in educational matters, managerial ability, and others. 
The priceless ingredient that gives life to all of these 
—jmagination combined with initiative—apparently 
has been too often taken for granted. Anyone who 
studies schools must realize that it cannot be con- 
sidered so casually. 

What is this effective imagination, that it seems so 
necessary? To me it is the ability to see beyond what 
is to be seen, to explore what is over the horizon of 
the present situation, and then to do something about 
it. Dreaming without action is a waste of time and 
the taxpayers’ money. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly new about 
it. Instances of effective imagination may be found 
far back in the history of education; Socrates and 
Quintilian had it, to mention but two. Owen had it 
when he originated his “infant school” a century or so 
ago. The prineipals in Boston in 1881 had it, when 
they obtained the loan of books from the publie library 
to supplement the stocks in their own schools. 

Principal Marsh of Hancock School, Detroit, in 
1897 showed effective imagination when he dreamed 
up a mothers’ club, a forerunner of the present Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Those principals of fifty 
years ago had it who made the penny lunch a reality; 
who saw the need of school baths and did something 
about it; who did anything new or different in trying 
to improve education. 

Granting that some are original thinkers but that 
more of us are reasonably good adapters, how can one 
determine whether a modern principal has imagina- 
tion combined with initiative? When one is studying 
a school at first hand, the answers to a few simple 
questions show its presence or absence: Do the class- 
rooms show examples of original work on the bulletin 
boards as well as the common purple-outlined models 
colored in by the pupils? Do children play aimlessly 
on the playground, or is there a plan of guided, devel- 
opmental activity in progress? Do the pupils help 
the principal to solve problems concerning their 
affairs? 

Some other indications: Does the lunchroom look 
like a prison mess hall, or is there an atmosphere of 
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informality in which the teachers participate? Are 
there pictures on the walls, flowers or greenery on the 
tables, perhaps even a record-player and records ap- 
propriate to the interests and presumably improving 
tastes of children of various ages? Does the com- 
munity generally feel that the school is as much theirs 
as it is the principal’s, the faculty’s, or the board’s? 

An almost unfailing indication of a lack of effee- 
tive imagination is evident when a principal says: 
“Yes, I know we have poor lights, but IJ can’t do 
anything about it. There isn’t any money for new 
lights.” Or he may say, “Well, I’ve reported it to 
the superintendent; what else ean J do?” 

These are only a few of the evidences that show 
a lack of effective imagination so plainly to the ob- 
server as to be almost an indictment of the principal 
of his own fitness for his position as a leader. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of principals have 
done something about almost everything we may find 
that “can’t be done.” Since my recent experience has 
been with rural schools, let me cite one that might 
be anywhere but which happens to be in the South. 

The principal felt that he should do something 
about getting prospective first-graders and their moth- 
ers acquainted with the school before the children 
were presented for enrollment. He had noticed that 
the induction into school life was not always easy 
for either child or some parents. Nothing had been 
done about the matter in his county, and some even 
questioned the legality of the procedure finally 
planned. But the principal, with his staff, worked 
it out. 

The children spent the last week of the school year 
being immunized, getting acquainted with the lunch- 
room, the toilets, the necessary school routine, and, 
most important of all, the teachers in the two first- 
grade sections. The mothers learned, some for the 
first time, about immunization, and, in general, more 
of what the school was trying to do than any previous 
first-grade mothers had known. Not the least favor- 
able result was the excellent public-relations effect that 
the program had in the community. 

Another example: This school was dirty and dingy, 
needing redecoration and lights. In one room there 
was even a space some two inches wide between the 
floor and an outside wall. For various reasons noth- 
ing had been done about these matters for several 
years. A new principal who did not know what 
couldn’t be done in that school, with the aid of a 
revived mothers’ club and a newly stirred student 
body, raised money for part of the lighting and 
planned to do something about the rest. Together 
they painted the walls, with the pupils choosing sur- 
prisingly attractive and hygienic color combinations 
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and doing most of the work, closed the air space be- 
tween wall and floor, and improved the grounds for 
play and decorative purposes. 

A by-product of the rehabilitation program was 
a new pride in the school by pupils and community, 
and a feeling on the part of the pupils that damage to 
the walls and building was almost a personal affront 
to them. Parenthetically, it can be said that such a 
by-produet is often found when the pupils have a real 
stake and part in a rehabilitation program. Edu- 
cationally speaking, sufficient money to hire every- 
thing done may have some disadvantages, though I 
certainly am no advocate of school poverty. As a 
matter of fact, similar results to those recited above 
ean be realized even though the sehool district is 
affluent. 

Were the principals and others cited in the ex- 
amples original thinkers? Some were, obviously. A 
good many were not. But they were interested in 
their jobs, and they did look beyond the horizon of 


their own school situations, Then they read, thought, 


Reborts... 
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talked, and, as one of them expressed it, “started g 
fire” in their own actions, and the fire spread. 

What they and others have done can be done by any 
principal who is not so tied to the routine of his job 
that he fails to look beyond what he can see. All that 
is necessary is to practice looking for what one does 
not see, and then begin to think what he ean introduce 
into the picture, and how, that will improve his school. 
Imagination alone is not enough, nor is the sheer abil. 
ity to adapt, though these are starting points. With 
these must be combined the courage, will, and skill to 
initiate and carry through—to start a fire and keep 
it burning. 

A word of warning should be sounded, however, 
No one should attempt to do in one year what may 
take three to accomplish. Nevertheless, a principal 
can be judged by the conditions with which he is sat- 
isfied. A principal or other school administrator 
should be pitied not for what he does not have but for 


what he does not miss. 





NEW COURSES, NEW DEGREES 

On July 23 Scuoot anp Socrety deseribed a num- 
ber of new degrees to be offered across the country, 
some beginning with the past summer session; others 
in the fall. The following addition to this account is 
based on reports received during August. 

Goucher College (Baltimore 18) will add 15 new 
courses to its curriculum this fall, including five in 
the department of economies and sociology; two in 
education and child development; two each in fine 
arts, history, and physiology and hygiene; and one 
each in mathematies and music. Another course, “The 
Methods and Nature of Science,” 
to consider collective science as “a potent force shap- 
ing the social, political, economic, cultural, and reli- 
gious concepts and activities of mankind,” will be 
offered for the first time under the co-operation of the 
departments of the several sciences, philosophy, his- 


which is designed 


tory, economics, and English. 

Freshmen entering the College of Liberal Arts and 
the School of Education, Northwestern University, 
will have an opportunity to enroll in “Introduction to 
the Science of Human Behavior,” a new course that 
represents a combination of the key concepts and 
materials in introductory courses in anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology. Research in preparation 
of the course was subsidized by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to the extent of $4,500, and an ad- 
ditional grant of $13,500 has been awarded for its 
Stuart N. Adams, of the department 


implementation. 


of sociology, the Ohio State University; June Collins, 
of the department of anthropology, the University of 
Minnesota; and Bertha Stavrianee, a psychologist, 
have been named associates to assist in building course 
materials, evaluating procedures, and developing new 
lecture and demonstration techniques. 

Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.) will include in 
its curriculum a new course, “Community Services.” 
Mrs. Allan E. Charles, a civic worker in the San 
Francisco Bay region, will be in charge of the course 
which is designed to train “the student for her 
future role as a lay volunteer worker by surveying, 
analyzing, and channeling her personal abilities and 
interests into fields of her choice.” 

Six history courses will be offered for the first time 
at the opening of the 1949-50 academic year at Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University, as well as two 
new courses in health and physical education for 
women and one each in business administration and 
industrial arts. All the history courses are for upper- 
classmen. 

Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.) will offer com- 
plete courses leading to the master’s degree in educa- 
tion, English, history, mathematics, biology, or the 
combined sciences, beginning with the fall session. 
The college was recently granted the degree-granting 
privilege by the Regents of the State of New York. 
The courses are planned for daytime, late afternoon, 
and evening in order to enable persons fully employed 
to plan a study program during after-working hours. 
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The degree of Master of Business Administration 
will be offered for the first time this year by Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas 5). Candidates may 
enter one of the following fields of specialization: 
accounting, management, personnel administration, or 
statisties. James L. Green, assistant professor, and 
Anthony L. Franzolino, leeturer, have been added to 
the staff in personnel administration. 

A full-time evening program leading to the degree, 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, will 
be added to the curriculum of Marquette University 
(Milwaukee) this fall. Students may fulfill require- 
ments for the degree in a minimum of five years of 
night classes. 

The University of Minnesota is planning a new 
course in home management and practical nursing 
on a trial basis to be given co-operatively by. the 
School of Agriculture and the School of Nursing to 
meet the need for nursing throughout the state, par 
ticularly in rural areas. The curriculum, covering an 
18-month period, ineludes classroom instruction and 
supervised practical experience in the School of 
Agriculture and in the university hospital and small 
hospitals in rural communities. A program leading to 
the master’s degree in library science will also be in- 
itiated this fall. It will offer four areas of specializa- 
tion: administration of libraries, work with children 
and young people, reading guidance and selection of 
materials, and advanced bibliography and reference. 

The Community College of ‘Temple University 
(Philadelphia 22) is offering a comprehensive two- 
year course in library science, leading to the degree, 
Associate in Arts, which will qualify students for the 
post of library technician or of senior library clerk. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to 
the registrar of the university. 

Members of fibrary staffs who wish additional train- 
ing will have an opportunity to take evening courses 
at Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5), beginning with the 
fall semester. The courses will include: book seleec- 
tion, reference and circulation, cataloguing and elassi- 
fication, work with children, and special libraries. 
Completion of the first three courses and one of the 
other two will entitle a student to the evening certi- 
fieate of the institute, and students with bachelor’s 
degrees who obtain the certificate will be eligible for 
the three-year professional certificate of the State of 
New York, 

Northeastern University (Boston 15) is establishing 
an evening Institute of Nations, with a special cer- 
tificeate program of integrated courses in economics 
and geopolitical and cultural studies, to help the 
average citizen to understand American policy in 
world affairs. The university is also offering in its 
Evening College of Liberal Arts a new three-year 
program leading to the degree, Associate in Social 
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Science, with part of the requirement met by courses 
in another new field, the Family Institute. These 
courses may also be taken for credit toward a Certifi- 
eate in the Family Institute. 

An interesting new approach at Valparaiso (Ind.) 
University is embodied in a course, “Geology and 
Genesis,” in which an attempt is made “to explore 
and evaluate critically Biblical and geological data 
and interpretation dealing with the origin and history 
of the earth.” The course is being conducted by mem- 
bers of the departments of religion and of geography 
and geology. 

Einar Haugen, chairman of the department ot 
Seandinavian languages, the University of Wisconsin, 
has announced that a Seandinavian-area study pro- 
gram will be added to the curriculum this fall. The 
program, which has been subsidized by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, will cut across department 
lines to include studies in economies, history, political 
science, and sociology, as well as in Scandinavian and 
comparative literature. 

The Russian-language program at Stanford Univer 
sity has been broadened to include specialized courses 
in translation, advanced conversation, and scientific 
Russian, according to an announcement by Anthony 
E. Sokol, head of the department of Asiatic and Slavie 
studies. The course in translation from Russian into 
English will prepare students for careers as trans- 
lators; the class in scientific Russian will enable stu- 
dents to read original material in their special fields. 
The conversation classes will make extensive use of 
recordings and other audio aids. Jack A. Posin, war- 
time director of the Navy’s Russian Language School 
at the University of Colorado, is head of the Russian 
program. 

A course in Chinese language and eulture, “the 
first of its kind offered in the South,” has been estab- 
lished in University College, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18). Loh Seng Tsai, visiting professor of 
psychology, is giving courses in various phases of 
Chinese culture, including history, philosophy, ethies, 
religion, arts, literature, family custom, costume, and 
cuisine, as well as the classes in Chinese language. 

At Columbia University students will be able to 
study any one of 33 languages, from old Icelandie to 
Serbo-Croatian, in elementary or advanced courses 
in the School of General Studies, the Faeulty of 
Philosophy, or the undergraduate courses in Barnard 
and Columbia colleges. The School of General 
Studies will also offer 19 elementary and advanced 
courses in English grammar, composition, and dieta- 
tion for foreign students. 

The University of Oklahoma has set up an inter- 


departmental general-science course for teachers, to be 


given for the first time this fall. The first semester 


will be devoted to the physical sciences; the second, 
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to biological clience, 


All major science departments 
on the campus are contributing to the financing of the 
establishment 


required, The 


as well as providing special lecturers as 
objectives are: (1) to provide a more 
I 


‘arly adequate general-science background for pro- 
spective elementary teachers; (2) to provide broad 


science eontacts tor prospective teachers of secondary- 


school science; and (3) to provide broader acquain- 
tance with science for teachers of nonscience courses. 


James G. Harlow, director of the university’s high- 


school science service, is ¢o-ordinator of the new 


eourse. 
Saint Louis University will offer a Bachelor of Sei- 


ence degree with an interdepartmental major in the 


natural sciences for the first time this fall in the Col- 


lege of Arts and Sciences. The course, which will 


enable students interested in science to broaden the 


scope of their scientific knowledge, will 


pursue a 
major consisting of 30 hours of upper-division work 
chosen from at least three of the following depart- 
ments: biology, physics, mathematics, geology, or geo- 


physies, and certain courses in psyehology. A new 
undergraduate curriculum in publie administration, 


designed primarily for persons already employed in 
publie service but open to any qualified man or 
woman, will be given in the evening division of the 
The 


tives of the I 


collece. course, arranged in eonsultation with 


represent J, §. Civil Service Commission, 
the Saint Louis Federal Personnel Council, and larger 
ederal agencies operating in the Saint Louis area, 
offers a four-year program leading to a Certificate in 
Public Administration. 

Robert J. H. Kiphuth, associate professor of phys- 
ical education, Yale University, will supervise a new 
training course in physical edueation, designed to sup- 
plement the regular liberal-arts program for students 
planning to teach in secondary schools. One new 
course, an elective for sophomores, will be taught by 
T. Erwin Blesh, instructor in physical education. In 
the junior year a special course in anatomy and 
physiology will be given by faculty members of the 
School of Medicine, and in the senior year students 


Research . 


. e 
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may choose the course in kinesiology and physiology 
of exercise dealing with the techniques of physica] 
education. For the one year of graduate work sty. 
dents will be given courses in both the theory and 
administration of a physical-education program, 
Upon completion of graduate work students will re- 
ceive a Certificate of Physical Education. 

Among new programs to be offered in Long Island 
University this fall are several courses in the depart. 
ment of speech, including a new major in speech and 
theater, and two workshop courses in radio and tele. 
vision. Harold 
WABF, will conduct a radio-writing workshop; T. E, 
Kruglak, chairman of the department of journalism, 


Hirschman, program director of 


will be responsible for a seminar in television pro- 
graming. 

Hunter College (New York 21) is planning an 
adult-education course in security investment in th 
Evening and Extension Division. Taught by Leonard 
Fischer, of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
the course will cover stock-market trading, investment 
planning, types of securities, and sources of financial 
information. 

Radio courses, which were instituted last semester 
at the University of Bridgeport (Conn.), will be modi- 
fied this fall to include preliminary work in television. 
The basie courses in station operation and program 
production are to be combined into one course, and the 
course in writing for radio will be changed to writing 
for radio and television and will include preparation 
of commercial copy, musical continuity, and news 
broadcast in addition to drama. <A new course on tele- 
vision survey will be added. 

Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16) will 
offer (September 21, 1949, to January 25, 1950) a 
graduate course in food-acceptability techniques, de- 
signed to provide students with a working under- 
standing of the methods used in evaluating public 
acceptance of food products, a review of industrial 
practices in evaluating commercial indices, and an 
appreciation of steps being taken to put theory into 


practice. 





THE INDIANA COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
STAFF-EVALUATION PROGRAM 


H. H. Remmers anp D. N. E.uiotr 


Division of Educational Reference 
Purdue University 


EFFECTIVENESS of college teaching and administra- 
tion is somewhat like Mark Twain’s oft-quoted quip 


about the weather: Everybody talks about it but no- 
body does anything about it. 

The postwar flood of students in colleges and uni- 
versities and the parallel, greatly increased need for 
additional teaching staff, have again sharpened the 
problem. Increases in teaching staffs have had to be 
drawn, moreover, from a briskly competitive market 
in which government, business and industry, and 
higher education were (and still are) vying with 
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each other to secure the most competent personnel 
available from a total available “pool” that was in- 
sufficient to supply the demand. 

In this competition the budgets available to institu- 
tions of higher learning have been a critical handicap, 
In a “seller’s market” even the traditionally acknow]- 
edged advantages of college and university teaching 
and research positions as against industrial and 
government employment frequently did not, in the 
mind of the “seller,” balance the salary differentials, 
and this often forced administrators to accept staff 
ulditions below the standards that they would like 
Hence the problems of staff selection 
and inservice training have been exacerbated to a 


to maintain. 


point previously unknown, with the consequence that 
nterest in systematie staff evaluation and inservice 
training have sharply increased. This set of cireum- 
stances led to the Indiana College and University 
Staff-Evaluation Program. 

This program was initiated at a November, 1946, 
meeting of the Indiana Conference on Higher Eduea- 
tion (the college and university presidents of Indiana 
or their delegates) which had for its topie of dis- 
cussion the problem of staff evaluation and staff im- 
It was 
realized at that time that this problem was a vexatious 
one and would become increasingly so with the con- 
tinued expansion of higher-education facilities, the 


provement in institutions of higher learning. 


influx of new inexperienced teachers, and the atten- 
dant inerease of burdens upon administrators in 
selecting, retaining, and promoting personnel. As a 
result of this discussion, the senior author of this 
article was designated to implement a program of 
staff evaluation among the several institutions com- 
prising the conference. 

The following three instruments to be used in the 
evaluation were decided upon: 

Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors,1 by means of 
which student ratings of teachers are obtained. This 
is undoubtedly the best known of the three instru- 
ments, having been widely used for over twenty years. 
It consists of ten graphie rating scales for the rating 
of the following traits: 


1. Interest in Subject 6. Sense of Proportion 
2. Sympathetic Attitude and Humor 
toward Students 7. Self-reliance and 
3. Fairness in Grading Confidence 
4. Liberal and Progres- 8. Personal Peculiari- 
sive Attitude ties 


Personal Appearance 
Stimulating Intel- 
lectual Curiosity 


5. Presentation of Sub- 9. 
ject Matter 10. 


1A bibliography concerning this instrument is available 
upon request to the Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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In addition to these traits, provision is made for rat- 
ing the teacher in relation to others. By means of 
the Quintile Placement the student places the teacher 
as compared to others anywhere from the highest to 
fifth. Total time for administration is 
from 5 to 10 minutes. 

2. Purdue for Administrators, by 
means of which ratings of college administrators by 
their subordinates are obtained. This instrument was 
developed at the time of the initiation of the Staff 
Evaluation Program and consists of thirty-six “traits” 


the lowest 


Rating Scale 


which are grouped into the following ten general areas 
important to administrative competence: 


1. Intellectual Balance 6. Capacity for Work 


2. Emotional Balance 7. Accomplishment 

3. Administrative 8. Relations with 
Leadership Subordinates 

4. Administrative 9. Publie Relations 
Planning 10. Social Responsibili- 


5. Use of Funds ties 


The time required to fill out this instrument is from 
10 to 20 minutes. 

3. How Teach and Learn in College. 
for teachers which appraises for them their attitudes 


This is a test 
toward various teaching practices. It requires an 
expression of opinion concerning various teaching 
practices, particularly those involving mental-hygiene 
principles. It consists of 162 items and requires ap- 
proximately 30 minutes of testing time. 

Since it was judged that the staff-evaluation instru- 
ments could be used most effectively by providing 
teaching and administrative staffs with information 
for self-improvement, the program stipulated that 
participation by the individuals in the various insti- 
tutions should be voluntary and that their results 
should remain confidential, known only to themselves. 
The second of these provisions was carried out fully, 
each participant being informed of his results by 
personal letter. The first provision, that of volun- 
tariness of participation, was, so far as is known, also 
carried out at each institution—and knowing the 
spirit of honest intent with which each of the institu- 
tions entered into the program, we feel little doubt on 
this score. 

Fourteen institutions of higher learning partici- 
pated in the study.2 Of these, ten used the Purdue 
Rating Scale for Instructors in the rating of 460 in- 
structors by 26,014 raters, 13 used the How Teach and 
Learn in College test which was filled out by 342 


2 These were: Anderson College, Canterbury College, 
Earlham College, Evansville College, Goshen College, 
Hanover College, Huntington College, Indiana Central 
College, Indiana Technical College, Manchester College, 
Marian College, Marion College, Purdue University, and 
St. Joseph’s College. 
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teachers, and ten used the Purdue Rating Scale for 
Administrators in the rating of 55 administrators by 
851 raters. 

In addition to the seoring and reporting of indi- 
vidual results, the collective results on these three in- 
struments have been and are being analyzed to see 
what general patterns of results appear. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to list all of the results, 
but certain of them have unusual interest and rele- 
vance to persons interested in teaching and adminis- 
trative problems, and these will be discussed briefly. 

Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. Questions 
often raised concerning student ratings of teachers 
are such as these: Does the fact that the rater is a 
male or a female, an advanced or a beginning student, 
a veteran or a nonveteran student, ete., affect the way 
in which he rates his teachers? That is, do student 
ratings of teachers reflect certain characteristics of 
the raters in any systematic manner? In order to 
answer this question, data on the individual raters 
were obtained concerning their sex, class in school, 
veteran or nonveteran status, and whether scholasti- 
cally they fell in the upper or lower half of the class 
of the teacher whom they were rating. With one ex- 
ception, these factors had no general effect upon the 
ratings given: Freshmen rated their instructors no 
higher and no lower than did seniors, male students 
rated their instructors no differently from female stu- 
dents, veteran students rated their instructors simi- 
larly to nonveterans, and students in the upper half 
of the class rated their instructors like those in the 
lower half.° The single exception was that graduate 
students tended to rate their instructors higher than 
did undergraduates. This was true regardless of sex, 
veteran or nonveteran status, and half of the class in 
which the rater fell scholastically. Why such ratings 
tended to be higher is a nice question: Was it because 
the graduate students were taking courses in which 
they had a greater interest or was it because better 
teachers had been assigned to teach the graduate 
courses, or both? 

Because (1) the ratings given teachers by their stu- 
dents cannot be considered to be ultimate measures of 
the extent to which the various traits are exhibited 
and (2) the ratings given a teacher must be evaluated 


8 These results are corroborated in part by the report 
of Goodhartz concerning the program of student ratings 
of teachers in Brooklyn College. He reported that the 
ratings obtained in that program were unaffected, among 
other things, by the student’s sex or college class. See 
Abraham §S. Goodhartz, ScHooL AND Society, 68: 345- 
349, November 20, 1948. 


The results are further corroborated in a study by Rem- 
mers in which he found that students in the lower half of 
a class scholastically did not rate their teachers in a 
consistently different manner than did those in the upper 
half. See H. H. Remmers, ScHOoL AND Society, 288: 


759-760. 


in terms of the peculiar teaching situation in which 
the ratings are made, it is hazardous to evaluate any 
teacher’s ratings in an absolute fashion. Neverthe. 
less, certain similar patterns of ratings have appeared 
so often that they seem to represent general types 
of teachers. The profiles of three teachers which ex. 
emplify three of these patterns unusually well are 
shown in Table 1. Professors D and E are two ¢op. 


TABLE 1 


PROFILES OF THREE TEACHERS 


Percentiles 


Prof. D Prof. E Prof. x 


Eeterest if BUpIOCE ..cacicccdicewes 14 96 67 
Sympathetic attitude ........c006 24 90 2 
Maleness i STAGING. «i o.oo iseveseeies 13 87 13 
Liberal and progressive .......... 18 82 1 
Presentation of subject matter .... 5 83 26 
Sense of proportional humor ...... 17 92 3 
Self-reliance and confidence ...... 6 73 53 
Personal peculiarities ............ 5 74 37 
Personal APpearance ......cescses 61 at 71 
Stimulating intellectual curiosity .. 10 89 34 
GUMS PIGCETRORE 6.0 ccc ceeds 8 99 33 


trasting teaching personalities. Prof. E is rated 
highly on every trait but Personal Appearance, while 
Prof. D is rated in an exactly opposite manner. Is 
not everyone familiar with both types of teacher? 
The first, so interested in his teaching, his students, 
and his subject matter that his own personal appear- 
ance suffers; the second, well-groomed, a stickler for 
appearance, but not at all a good teacher—good to 
look at but not much good otherwise, at least so far 
as his students are concerned. Professor X illustrates 
another sort of teacher, this time the egocentric: High 
on Interest in Subject, Self-reliance and Confidence, 
and Personal Appearance; low on Sympathetic Atti- 
tude, Fairness in Grading, Liberal and Progressive 
Attitude, and Sense of Proportion and Humor. Here 
is what looks like the stereotyped “student-be-damned” 
teacher. Only one doubt mars our picture of this 
teacher—why did he consent to have himself rated in 
the first place? Could it be that he is not as self- 
centered as his students believe or could it be that he 
merely wanted to prove to himself the uselessness of 
student ratings? It is an interesting question. 

How Teach and Learn in College. The results ob- 
tained on this test are not yet fully assessable, for the 
test scores are still being processed to see how they 
are related to various other criteria of teaching. At 
present, percentile norms which are based upon the 
scores of the 342 teachers who took the test are avail- 
able. In addition, percentile norms have been de- 
termined for each of the institutions whose teachers 
took the test. A comparison of these percentile 
norms reveals rather large differences in the scores 
made by teachers in the various institutions, suggest- 
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ing that the quality of the teaching at the various in- 
stitutions may vary considerably. The test has a 
reliability for the sample used of .91 (Split-Test cor- 
rected by Spearman-Brown formula). 

It is hoped that this test will ultimately be de- 
veloped into a predictive device of teaching success. 
Intensive research on each of the items in the test 
and total seores as related to certain other criteria of 

hing success is in progress. The test is not yet 
ready for general distribution. 

Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators. As men- 
tioned previously, 55 administrators, including sev- 
eral college presidents, used this seale in having their 
subordinates rate them. Intensive analysis of the 

tings has resulted in a number of extremely inter- 
esting findings, four of which will be mentioned here.* 

One question of immediate concern to any adminis- 
trator considering the use of the seale is its reliability, 
that is, whether the traits to be rated are such that 
there will be general agreement among the raters as 
to the extent to which an administrator exhibits the 
various traits. If there is little agreement on a trait, 
then, even though the trait may be important to ad- 
ministrative competence, it is not apparently amen- 
able to ratings by subordinates and is therefore of 
little use on the seale. The reliabilities of ratings on 
each of the 36 “traits” were examined. There was, 
of course, some variation in their reliabilities, but all 
were surprisingly high, the average trait reliability 

‘See R. L. Hobson, ‘‘Some Psychological Dimensions 


of College Administrators.’’ Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation. Purdue University, June, 1948. 
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being represented by a Pearson r of .88 when there 
were twenty raters. 

Another important aspect investigated was whether 
there were any factors common to several of the traits. 
A factor analysis was, therefore, made of the ratings 
and three factors emerged which appear to represent 
the tridimensional responsibilities of an administrator 
to his staff, to his job or superiors, and to society. 
These were: (1) fairness to subordinates, (2) admin- 
istrative achievement, and (3) demoeratie orientation. 
Investigation of the relationships existing among these 
three factors has revealed that, while an administrator 
ean succeed in administrative achievement with only 
a moderate degree of fairness to subordinates, he may 
be fair to subordinates without achieving administra- 
tively. In addition, he may possess either or both of 
these characteristics without having a democratic ori- 
entation, though, if he possesses a democratic orien- 
tation, he is almost certain to be fair to subordinates. 

The final finding concerning the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Administrators to be reported here is the 
non-existence of any relationship between the type of 
administrative position held (president, dean, depart- 
ment head, or other) and the sort of ratings received. 
It was originally felt that ratings given different types 
of administrative officers might reflect differences in 
their academic positions. Such differences were not 
found, however, indicating that (1) the scale was suc- 
cessful in getting at the essence of administration 
without reflecting differences in positions and (2) a 
single set of norms can be used in evaluating the rat- 
ings of administrators in various positions. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Tue effort of John Lesinski, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, to palliate the 
tactics of those who have prevented the enactment of 
Federal aid by convening a round-table conference 
was correctly described by R. B. Marston, director, 
legislative-Federal-relations division of the National 
Kdueation Association, as an “extraordinary move” 
which will “inevitably be interpreted as a delaying 
tactie at a time when the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress is fast drawing to a close, and when the edu- 
cational authorities of this nation are compelled to 
plan the 1949-50 school year in uncertainty.” In 
view of the discussions in educational and political 
circles of every possible angle of the problem of Fed- 
eral aid, it would be surprising if anything new could 
be brought out by further discussion. To the evi- 
dence that has been accumulated in the past thirty 


years on the existing inequalities in the nation’s edu- 
cational systems, there should be added the evidence 
revealed by the Selective Service System in the late 
war. 

Since there still prevails some misunderstanding on 
the subject, the policy of the NEA on any proposed 
Federal-aid-to-education legislation was ineluded in 
Mr. Marston’s reply to Chairman Lesinski’s invitation. 
That policy is as follows: 

The National Education Association asks: (1) that 
the aid be made available in the amount of no less than 
$300,000,000 for current expenditures in the operation of 
public elementary and publie secondary schools; (2) that 
these funds be distributed to the states on a purely objec- 
tive formula; (3) that the appropriations of funds to 
each stete vary inversely with the state’s income and 
directly with its number of children; (4) that the ap- 
propriation be made in such a way as not to discourage 
state and local effort; (5) that minimum basic grants 
be made to all states because the participation of all 
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states is a strong safeguard against the future interven- 
tion of the Federal Government in educational affairs of 
the states and to emphasize the common interest and 
responsibility of the 
of all American 


accorded to all children in public elementary and public 


American people for the education 
children; (6) that equal treatment be 
secondary schools without respect to race; and (7) that 
a Federal-aid law fully recognize the rights of a state 
to ¢ 


trol its own schools and that the Federal funds be 


a! 


pent by the states under the state laws which govern the 
use of state and local school funds. 


This statement 


attention of the public periodically. 


of policy should be brought to the 


-I. L. K. 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DURING 1949-50 
EWING, Federal 


Oscar R, Seeurity Administrator, 
has announced estimated school and college enrollment 
figures for the 1949-50 school year as reported to him 
by Earl James MeGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
eation. 

Publie (20,584,000) and private (2,652,000) ele- 
mentary schools, residential schools for exceptional 
children (61,500), teacher-training institution practice 
(50,000), and Federal schools for Indians 
(30,000) will enroll a total of 23,377,500 children. 


The same types of schools at the secondary-school 


schools 


level will enroll 6,533,000 boys and girls (including 
5,885,000 in publie and 575,000 in private schools). 

Universities, colleges, professional schools, ineluding 
junior eolleges and normal schools, will register 2,400,- 
000 students. 

Other types of schools, chiefly private commercial 
and nurse-training schools not affiliated with colleges 
and universities, will enroll 361,000 additional. 

The grand total enrollment in these schools and 
colleges, both public and private will, according to 
Commissioner MeGrath, be 32,671,500. 


THE BIRTH RATE AND SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS 

THE Illinois State Chamber of Commeree, in order 
to focus attention on the effect of the high birth rate 
of the past three years on school enrollment six years 
later, has circulated a statistical tabulation of “Illinois 
Births by Place of Residence,” 
cation committee from records of the Division of Vital 
Statisties, Illinois Department of Public Health. The 
figures are broken down for each of the 102 counties 
and for each city of 10,000 or more population, cover- 
ing the years 1941-48, inclusive. The table reveals 
that: (1) the births in 1946, 1947, and 1948 were far 
higher than the wartime peak of 1942 and 1943 which 


compiled by its edu- 
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has already caused overcrowding in most schools; anq 
(2) nearly every county and city follows the patter, 
of increase shown for the state as a whole. 

The distribution of the tabulation to local chamber: 
of commerce, school superintendents, boards of ed). 
cation, parent-teacher associations and other organiza. 
tions, and the publie generally is expected to provii 
a basis for future school planning. In the circular 
accompanying the tabulation the following vitally im. 


portant questions are raised : 


How widely do local communities understand what tly 
high birth rate of the past few years will mean in their 
Do they know the probable enrollment eag! 
year for the next six years? (This can be determine) 
from the number of children already born.) Will th 
present local supply of classrooms and teachers be ade. 
If not, how many mor 


own schools? 


quate for the increased need? 
must be provided and how shall additional facilities be 
obtained and equipped? 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS: WHAT OUR 
SCHOOLS CAN DO 

AccorpDING to information received from Ben F. 
Carruthers, of the United Nations Human Rights 
Division, special attention is being devoted by UY, 
UNESCO, nongovernmental organizations, and friends 
of human rights everywhere to the problem of reach- 
ing the schools of the world to disseminate the ideals 
incorporated in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The text of the declaration has been pre- 
pared in vest-pocket, pamphlet, and poster forms by 
the UN Department of Public Information which, in 
addition, has developed a film strip, a discussion guide, 
numerous feature and radio scripts, and a documen- 
tary film among its educational media on the subject 
Similar materials have been prepared by nongovern- 


mental organizations such as Rotary International, the 


World Federation of United Nations Associations, 
and the World YMCA and YWCA. 

The following are some of the methods suggested 
for spreading knowledge of the declaration: 


Reproduction of the text in school papers. 

Staging a model general assembly or session of thi 
Human Rights Commission as suggested in the United 
Nations. 

Discussion guide, ‘‘Everyone’s Rights.’’ 

Conducting public, radio, or classroom discussions 0! 
the Universal Declaration as part of the United Nations 
Day celebrations and as a special event on Human Rights 
Day. 

Pictorial displays based on news photos, original draw: 
ings, or snapshots may be used to illustrate the 30 articles 
of the . . . declaration. 

Recordings of the English, French, Spanish, or other 
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ige texts by students may be used to promote an 


reciation of the language as well as the content of the 


aration. 
Local or state essay contests on the meaning of the 
‘ation may well prove excellent means of stirring up 
student interest. 


THE UNESCO SEMINAR ON ILLITERACY 

A SEMINAR was held in late August by UNESCO to 
pool experience and sharpen the skills of educators for 
ttacks on illiteracy. This seminar, held in Quitan- 
inha, overlooking Rio de Janeiro, is regarded as one 
of the most important yet conducted in UNESCO’s 
fundamental education drive. The conference, held 
ide under the auspices of the Brazilian Government, the 
mor Organization of American States, and UNESCO, 
8 he aimed to make a contribution to the task of helping 
to formulate a program to equip newly literate citizens 
for more democratie roles in community affairs. 
F [he United States representatives were Lloyd S. 
Tireman, professor of elementary education, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Homer Hadley Kempfer, spe- 
- cialist for general adult and post-high-school eduea- 
hts tion, Office of Education, FSA; and Ann Nolan Clark, 
he Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The work 


va of t 
is on methods and preparation of materials was directed 
ach by Frederick J. Rex, formerly research associate, In- 
leals stitute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and now a member of the 
pre- UNESCO staff in Paris. The seminar was divided 
5 by into five working groups on methods and materials, 
i I iteracy campaigns, statistics, adult education, and 


nde, primary education. 





jal In a message to the conference Jaime Torres Bodet, 
director-general of UNESCO, said: “Without univer- 
sal edueation the idea of freedom is no more than an 
the ; unpaid bill.” 


Notes ad News 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

THE New South Wales University of Technology 
was incorporated by an Act of the New South Wales 
Parliament in April, 1949. The institution has been 
established, according to a report from A. Denning, 
director, to provide facilities for higher specialized 
instruction and advanced training in the various 
branches of technology and science in their applica- 
tion to industry and commerce and to aid research 
and other suitable means for the advancement, devel- 
opment, and application of science to industry and 
commerce. A Governing Council has been constituted 
consisting of representatives of Parliament, industry 
and commerce, trade unions, technical education, pro- 
fessional bodies, the University of Sydney, and the 
teaching staff, undergraduates, and graduates of the 
new university. 

The University of Technology has been created to 
meet the urgent demand for increasing numbers of 
skilled technologists and applied scientists resulting 
from the expansion of industry during and imme- 
diately after World War II. Professional degree 
courses of four years’ duration were begun on March 
1, 1948, in civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining 
engineering. In March, 1949, additional degree 
courses were instituted in applied chemistry and 
chemical engineering, and a postgraduate course in 
electronie engineering was commenced. Half of each 
year (from March to September) is spent in full-time 
attendance at the university, and practical experi- 
ence of a planned nature in industry takes up the 
remainder of the year. This has been made possible 
by the co-operation of industrial concerns and govern- 
ment departments. Students in all faculties will be 
required to take courses in language, literature, eco- 
nomies, and psychology in order to avoid narrow spe- 
cialization. 





—. 
OO A ad ti et 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
the week ending September 5: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 

_ Resignations, Retirements 

ons f — Sister Mary Timothea, O.P., has been appointed 
hts | | president, Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.), sue- 
ceeding Sister Mary Peter, O.P., whose appointment 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, September 11, 
1943, and who now becomes a member of the Council 
of the Dominiean Congregation of the Most Holy 


et TNE IESE J, 


Rosary. 





Sister Antonine O’Brien, a member of the faculty in 
English, College of St. Catherine (Saint Paul, Minn.), 
has been appointed president, succeeding Sister An- 
tonius, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 25, 1943, and who will econ- 
tinue her studies in science at Saint Louis University. 


Elias Lyman, Jr., former assistant to the president, 
Northwestern University, assumed new duties as act- 
ing president, University of Vermont, August 31, sue- 
ceeding John S. Millis, whose appointment to the 
presidency of Western Reserve University was re- 
ported in ScHoo. AnD Society, April 23. 
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Godfrey Dewey, a trustee of the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation, has been named acting presi- 
dent, (Boston). Dr. 


erve until a successor to Boylston Green, whose ap- 


Emerson College Dewey will 


pointment as vice-chancellor, University of the South 


(Sewanee, Tenn.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 14, can be selected. 

Fred A. Walker, vice-president, College of the 
Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.), assumed new duties as 


acting president, September 1, to serve until a sue- 
Dr. 


ill health to resign after 


cessor to Wiley Lin Hurie ean be appointed. 


Hurie has been foreed by 


more than 26 years of service. 

John H. Russell, academic dean, Frances Shimer 
College (Mount Carroll, Ill.), has been appointed act- 
ing president to serve during the leave of absence 
vranted to Albin C. 


attaché by 


Bro who has been appointed as 


cultural the Department of State for 


Korea. 

Clyde M. Huber, assistant to Walter E. 
president, Wilson Teachers College (Washington 9, 
Ee oH 
regular duties after having served as acting president 
Dr. 


Hager returned to the college, September 1, following 


service in 
Hager, 
the eollege, has resumed his 


and dean of 


during the leave of absence granted to Dr. Hager. 


a period of service in Stuttgart (Germany) where he 
conducted a workshop on teacher education. 

The Reverend A. T. DeGroot, dean of the faculty, 
Chapman College (Los Angeles), has been named 
dean, Graduate School, Texas Christian University 
(Fort Worth). 


Norman E. Lange, director of student personnel, 
University of Vermont, assumed new duties, Septem- 
ber 6, as dean of students and assistant professor of 
Washington (Pullman). 


Eakin, former dean, Winebrenner Grad- 


edueation, State College of 
Kugene Kk. 
uate Sehool of Divinity, Findlay (Ohio) College, has 


sueceeded Dr. Lange. 


Mrs. J. Harold Mumper has succeeded Kathryn 
Ruth Meyer as dean of women, Marion (Va.) Col- 
lege. 


Miss Meyer’s appointment was reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, September 21, 1946. 


Francis J. Bassett, whose appointment as consultant 
on veterans’ education, Connectieut State Department 
of Edueation, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 23, 1945, has been named dean of men and as- 
sistant professor of history, State Teachers College 
(Oswego, N. Y.). 


The Reverend Thomas E. Davitt, S.J., assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Saint Louis University, has been 
appointed acting regent of the university’s School of 
Law to sueceed the Reverend Leo C. Brown, S.J., who 


has been serving during the past year in this capacity 
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and who will return to his duties as director of the 
Institute of Social Sciences. Mary Elizabeth Ahery 
has been appointed instructor in nursing. 


Gerald Saddlemire has been appointed to the newly 
ereated post of director of counseling, Wittenberg 
College (Springfield, Ohio). Dr. Saddlemire will also 
teach two courses in psychology, one of which, “Prin. 
ciples of Guidance,” is a new course designed fo 
prospective YMCA and social-agency workers. 

The following announcement of appointments at 
Southeast Missouri State College (Cape Girardeau) 
was sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of Sen- 
tember 1: H. O. Grauel, head of the departmen 
English, succeeding Jeptha Riggs, after 45 
years of service; A. G. Williams, head of the depart- 


retired 


ment of industrial arts; Charles E. Cooper, associate 
professor of education to teach courses in guidance 
under the joint auspices of the college and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; John Adams, basketball coach 
football coach; and to the staff of 
various departments, Jennie Suddath (English), R. 
Graham Wagoner (industrial arts), Roger M. Antoine 
(physies), Wayne Thurman (speech), and Fritz Hein 


and assistant 


(music). 

Roland F. Beers has been appointed head of the 
department of fuel resources, a new division in Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.). The de- 
partment is offering courses in petroleum geology and 
petroleum geophysics. 

Karl O. E. Anderson, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of English, Clark University (Worces- 
ter, Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 21, has been named acting chairman of the de- 
partment to sueceed Loring Holmes Dodd, professor 
of English and chairman, who was retired, August 31, 
after 39 years of service. 

The following appointments in the College of Arts 
and Sciences have been announced by the University 
of Washington (Seattle 5): professor, George Paul 
Moore (speech); visiting professor, Howard Porter 


Longstaff (psychology); part-time lecturer, Ruth 
Jacobs Levy (psychology); director of research, 


Charles Ernest Borden (anthropology) ; associate pro- 
fessor, Jackson Mathews (English); assistant pro- 
fessors, Randolph Hokanson (music), Max M. Levin 
(psychology), and Myer Richard Wolfe (city plan- 
ning); acting assistant professor, Elaine Windrich 
(political seience); and instructor, George Le Brun 
(art). 

Edgar L. Morphet, whose appointment as chief of 
school finance, Office of Education, FSA, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, February 5, has been named 
professor of education, University of California 
(Berkeley 4). Among many other appointments re- 
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rted by the university under date of August 26 are: 
siting professors, Paul T. Ellsworth (economies, fall 
ester), James W. Fesler (political science), and 


r in psychology and researeh associate in the In- 


el 


titute of Personality Assessment, Harrison G. Gough; 


visiting associate professor of political science, 


Leslie M. Lipson. 

Among new appointments to the faculty of Provi- 
lence (R. I.) College are two lay professors, Edwin 
kK. Gora, a physicist of Bielsko (Poland), and Walter 
F. Mullen, who will teach in the department of history. 
Dominican priests named to the staff are as follows: 
the Reverend Fathers Cornelius P. Foster, O.P. (his- 
tory); Stephen B. Jurasko, O.P., Thomas L. Fallon, 
0.P., Lloyd A. Mahler, O.P., Thomas H. MeBrien, 
0.P., and Bruno C. Zvirbilis, O.P. (theology) ; John 
|. Whittaker, O.P. (chemistry); Joseph L. Lennon 
education); John J. Malloy, O.P., and John B. 
Larnen, O.P. (English); Robert P. Sullivan, O.P. 
philosophy); and Anthony A. Jurgelaitis, O.P. 


Romance languages). 


George A. Lundberg, whose appointment as head of 
the department of sociology, University of Washing- 
ton, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 7, 
1945, will serve as visiting professor in the University 
of Stockholm until the latter part of October and in 
the University of Oslo until mid-December. 


Morton deCorcey Nachlas, formerly an assistant in 
ithe Graduate School, the Ohio State University, has 
‘succeeded Irving E. Mitchell as assoeiate professor 
of sociology, Lynehburg (Va.) College. Dr. Mitchell’s 
appointment as head of the department of sociology, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), was reported 
pin ScHoot AND Society, August 27. 


Henry C. Meyer, assistant professor of history, 
# Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), has been pro- 
noted to an associate professorship, effective July 1. 
z 
) John Neptune has been appointed assistant profes- 
Bsor of chemistry, Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
B versity. Arlo D. Boggs and Adrian W. Ruland have 
Fbeen named instruetors in chemistry. 


Betty Martin Barbee, Martha Frances Cornick, and 
'Edward Lawrence Galligan have been appointed to 
pinstructorships in DePauw University (Greencastle, 
jInd.). Miss Barbee and Miss Cornick will give courses 
jin physical education; Mr. Galligan, in English. 


| The following have been appointed to the staff of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science: 
p Nathan A. Hall, Erie Martin (biochemistry), Roger 
BE. Fox (pharmacology), David Krigstein, Nina Sideri, 
Bernard B. Barshay, and William H. Zubyk. Grafton 


)D. Chase has rejoined the staff in chemistry. 


wS Picea ini 
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William 12 Micheels, associate protessor of in- 
dustrial education, the University of Minnesota, left 
for Germany, September 7, where he will serve as a 
visiting expert in a demonstration school in Bavaria. 

Eugene R. McPhee, whose appointment as secretary 
of the State Board of Regents of Normal Schools in 
Wisconsin was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 14, 1948, has been appointed to the newly 
ereated post of director of state teachers colleges for 


the fiseal year 1949-50. Mr. McPhee is also continu 
ing in the secretaryship. 

John A. Thackston, professor of education and dean 
of the summer session, University of Tennessee, has 
retired after 33 years of service. Dr. Thackston plans 


to devote his time to a continuation of his writings. 


Ralph E. Harmon, assistant headmaster, the Peddie 
School (Hightstown, N. J.), will retire in June, 1950, 
after 43 years of service. Mr. Harmon has been 
eranted a sabbatical leave of absence for the current 


academie year. 


Recent Deaths 

Boris Krichesky, chairman of the department of 
zoology, University of California (Los Angeles), sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, August 28, at the age of 
forty-five years. Dr. Krichesky had served the uni- 
versity as associate in zoology (1930-38), instructor 
(1939-42), assistant professor (1942-47), and asso- 
ciate professor and chairman of the department (since 
1947). 

John Alford Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Lite Insurance, Company, Philadelphia, and a 
trustee of the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Ine., died, August 31, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Dr. Stevenson, who had been in the insurance 
field since 1920, had served the field of education as 
assistant principal (1905-06) and principal (1906- 
07), Nashville (Ill.) High Sehool; principal of the 
high school (1907-09) and superintendent of schools 
(1909-11), Olney (Ill.); lecturer in education (1911 
12), the University of Wisconsin; manager of the 
department of music, drawing, and manual arts 
(1912-16), Scott, Foresman and Company; lecturer 
in education and secretary of the Committee on Ap- 
pointments (1916-18), department of education, and 
assistant professor of secondary education and di- 
rector of the summer session (1918-19), University of 
Illinois; and professor of edueation and first director 
of the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship (1919- 
20), Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 
13). Among his published books are: “The Project 
Method of Teaching” (1921), “Edueation and Philan- 
thropy” (1927), and, in collaboration with Seulley 
Bradley of the University of Pennsylvania, “Walt 
Whitman’s Backward Glances,” his last work. 
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{fonors and Awards 
During the tenth Conference on Science, Philosophy, 


and Iv on in 


rheir Relation to the Democratic Way 


of L le, held at Colun bia University, September 6 Y, 


meet were de 


voted to a eritical evaluation of 


( ( inique academic experiment” that 
has been carried on over the past nine years. On the 
evening of September 7 the following persons received 

ancement of civilization through 
higher education, improvement of intergroup rela- 
tion le interpretation and dissemination 
ol ene rly ind scientifie ideas’: James Bryant 
Cor , president, Harvard University; Frank Porter 
Graham, president, the University of North Carolina, 
and U. S. Senator from that state; Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, chancellor, the University of Chicago; the 


Reverend associate editor, Amer- 


ica; and Arthur Hay 
lisher of The Ve Yor] 


Recent) | /; i; 


John LaFarge, S.J., 
s Sulzberger, president and pub- 


Ti mes 





e 
CRONBACH, LEE J. Essentials of Psychological Testing. 
Pp. xiii+475. Illustrated. Harper and Brothers, New 


1949 $4 50 


York 
The questions which stud this book are part of the text. 
They capitalize on the knowledge that the brain which 
works as it reads profits most By “thinking through” the 
questioas on each section, the reader sees how the princi- 
les apply and becomes aware of topics that need further 
ht 
Oo 

Do ARD, JOHN Criteria for the Life History: With 

{nalyses of S Notable Documents. Pp. iv + 288. 


Peter Smith, 347 5th Avenue, New York. 1949. 


$3.25. 


his book is intended to reduce confusion in the life- 
istory field and to offer a blend structure of principles 
om the fields of cultural studies and clinical psychology. 
A reprint, it was first published in 1935 by Yale Univer- 
sitv Press 
© 
HuNNICUTT, CLARENCE W. Selecting Tomorrow’s Ex- 
perience ] or Authoritarian? Pp. 12. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 1949. 
A J. Richard Street Lecture The most important part 
of the teaching job is the everyday ongoing relation be- 
twee regular classroom teachers and their pupils—the 


riculum 

>» 

JENKINS, GLADYS GARDNER, HELEN SHACTER, AND WIL- 
LIAM W. Bauer. These Are Your Children: How They 
De elop and How to Guide Them. Pp. 192. Llus- 

ited. Seott, Foresman and Company, 623 S. Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago 1949. $2.50. 

This is a warmly written, delightfully readable account of 

f growth between the age of five and the 

adolescence. 


the process of 


pe riod of 


@ 
Koun, Hans. The Twentieth Century: A Mid-way Ac- 
count of the Western World. Pp. ix+242. The Mace- 


millan Company, New York 11. 1949. $2.50. 
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A guide for understanding our times and Civilization 


’ > an 
attempt to “draw a balance sheet 


of the past 50 years 
o 


McCoy, JoHn A. A Calendar of Campus Activities; Day. 
by-Day Suggestions fora Balanced Program of Publie 
Relations during the School Year. Pp. 32. Illustrated, 
Published by the author, 1207 Louise Street, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 1949. $2.50. Quantity rates. 

This calendar, altheugh in its third edition, is still in g 
formative period and will be frequently revised and ey. 
panded to meet changing conditions, so each edition is 
completely new. 

+ 


Mack, PAULINE BEERY, AND CHARLES URBACH. A Study 
of Institutional Children with Particular Reference to 


the Caloric Value as well as Other Factors of the 
Dietary. Pp. vi+93. Monograph No. 46. Society for 
Research in Child Development, National Researeh 


Council, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 

Dietary practices within the institutions were observed 
by dietitians associated with the study who resided within 
the institutions to make weight and measure records for 
a representative period of time. 


American Council of Learned §o-. 
cieties. Pp. 11+ 206. ACLS, 1219 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 1949. 75 cents. 

Report of the thirty-second meeting of the ACLS, being its 
thirtieth annual meeting, and the twenty-eighth meeting 
of the corporation held in Atlantic City, January 27-28, 
1949 


Proceedings of the 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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